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Tonight’s speaker is Alan Reid 
who will speak on the Timelines 
project. 

Alan was President of the Gould 
League for 10 years. He worked for 
ACF for 16 years and co-founded 


BONESEED PULL - YOU YANGS 
Sat 7th and Sun 8th September 


Location: The Saddle. Enter the 
park and follow signs in clockwise 
direction from Great Circle Drive. A 


the Australian Association for 


Anniversary Patron’s Award. 


gate to our work area will be closed 
but unlocked—pass through and 
close behind you. If unsure of 
directions inquire at park office. 
There is no charge to enter park. 
Time: 9.00 am Saturday 

10.00 am Sunday 
Bring: Eye protection, gloves, 
lunch, flora/bird books, warm/wet 
clothing and a friend. 


Environmental Education. Awards 
have included Australian: Natural 
History Medallion and the Banksia 
Environmental Foundation's 10th 


Nest month's speaker will be 
Barry Kentish. 
He will be speaking on Red-footed 
Boobies on the Cocos Islands. 
Our area, which has been cleared 


Ma 2224342442424 42 324 42 for 20 plus years has so far proved 
Y to be the most successful in 
Xx 
bz . £ keeping the boneseed under 
control. Trees now stand where 
x SNIPEFEST Na there was once only boneseed. 
Y Y Member attendance for the last five 
It’s on again — years has made the job, for what 
ho y seems to be the same few that 
y : Tuesday 22 October ye show, somewhat of a chore. Please 
10.00-12.00 am consider. 
X% Jerringot 
y x Contact: Rob Beardsley 5241 1951 
k Contact Valda 5243 2374 X 
NE With ideas and offers of help. y Footnote: Due to work 
commitments I’m finding it difficult 
Y Help celebrate the return ofthe Y to be available both days of a 
Y Latham’s Snipe from Japan. weekend, of any member feels that 
E they could help me overcome this 
X : 
UV dilemma | would be most grateful. 


CLUB CAMPOUT October 4th-6th 
Leader: Dick Southcombe 


Alan Reid's Timelines Centre in Burns Rd Glenburn is our base for the 
weekend. A few people can be accommodated at the Centre and a camping 
area suitable for tents caravans etc with campfire and portable barbeque is 
available a few hundred meters distant. A hay shed is available for shelter. 


If alternative accommodation is required contact the information Centre 
(Phone 57972663) at Yea which is about 20 minutes north of Glenburn on 
the Melba Highway. 


Alan was establishing the Timelines Centre when we spent a most interest- 
ing weekend with him a few years ago. It was wet on that occasion, the 
wombats looked quite bedraggled in their muddy burrows but the next day 
was fine and we were able to admire birds in the hand. 

On this occasion Alan will demonstrate the operation of the Centre and 
lead an array of field activities focusing on orchids, butterflies, birds and in- 
sects. 

Glenburn is virtually on the Divide with Kinglake National Park to the south- 
west and State Forest to the east. It is a delightful area. 


: Please list your names on the Campout sheet tonight or phone me on 5243 


3916 if you will be attending. Transport arrangements will be made at our 
October 1st meeting. 


More notices see pages 3,5,10 


CLUB EXCURSION TO 


ANGLESEA HEATHLAND 


Meet at Clairvaux at 9.00 am or at 
the corner of Harvey St and 
O’Donahue Rd Anglesea at 
9.45am. 

Anglesea is at its best in 
September with wattles creating 
splashes of yellow throughout the 
bush and along the roadsides. One 
of the best places for orchids and 
other spring flowers is the 
O’Donahue heathland which is 
now part of Angahook Lorne State 
Park. Come for a preview with 
Marg MacDonald before the 
Anglesea Wildflower Show the 
following week. After lunch there 
may be time to explore other areas 
nearby. 

Leaders: Alison Watson and 
Margaret MacDonald. 


MAMMALGROUP 


... Trevor Pescott 


The next trapping will be at — 
PADDY SWAMP ROAD, 
WENSLEYDALE (BAMBRA) 
THURSDAY — SUNDAY 


19-22 SEPTEMBER 
Meet: Junction of Paddy Swamp and 
Wormbete East Roads. 


Thursday: 4.00 pm set traps. 
Friday and Saturday: 8.00 am and 
5.00 pm check traps. 

Sunday: 8.00 am collect traps. 


We will also make a bird-list, so if any 
birdos are free to join in, they're very 
welcome. 


(Paddy Swamp Road runs south from 
the end of Wurdale Road — travel 
from Geelong through Moriac on the 
Cape Otway Road, turning left just 
past the Wurdi Boluc Reservoir into 
Wurdale Road). - 


Granite Road, Anakie — we will be 
trapping there between 17-20 
October, bird-listing and doing some 
plant surveying too. Details in the 
October Geelong Naturalist. 


For further details, phone Trevor 
Pescott 5243 4368 or email 
yaugher@pipeline.com.au 
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- OUT AND ABOUT 
...Valda Dedman 


As the Victorian Exploring 
Expedition made its way north 
towards Swan Hill in late 1860, 
Hermann Beckler, botanist with the 
expedition, noticed a change in the 
landscape, which ‘gained a new 
characteristic trait through the 
appearance of the scrub called 
“mallee”. This scrub consisted 
chiefly of a very pretty species of 
eucalyptus, 10 to 20 feet high 
(Eucalyptus dumosa), and it was 
characterised by a dreaded 
abundance of sand and lack of 
water. But even here nature has 
her own secret hoard of water. 
Individual trees grew long roots, 
half to one inch thick, which ran just 
beneath the sand for 10 to 20 feet. 
A traveler, or someone who has 
lost his way (as unfortunately 
happens quite often in the mallee), 
can supply himself with the 
sweetest rainwater for days on end 
if he is lucky enough to find such 
roots. Just like grapevines in the 
spring, the root begins to drip 
immediately if it is cut off; it can fill 
a small cup with cool, tasty water in 
the shortest time.’ 


Beckler had probably read the 
account of the ‘Weir Mallee, a 
water-yielding tree’ presented to 
the Philosophical Society of Victoria 
on 16th June, 1858, by John 
Cairns, who produced a bottleful of 
the said water for Secretary John 
Macadam to chemically analyse. 


Cairns may have been the first 
person to use the term ‘mallee’ in a 
scientific paper. Although its 
derivation is aboriginal, Cairns has 
added an accent to the word in his 
account, which would make the 
pronunciation malleae, to give it a 
pseudo-latin respectability. The 
term ‘marlock’ is also used in 
Western Australia. ‘Mallee’ now 
also denotes whole bioregions. 


Eucalyptus dumosa was first 
described by Alan Cunningham in 
his journal entry for 23rd May 1817. 
He collected it whilst exploring in 
the Wyalong-Booligal country with 
John Oxley. Dumosa means bushy, 
but the ‘bush’ is more likely to be a 
small tree. It is often known as 


White Mallee, because of its 
smooth white bark, which peels off 
in ribbons. 


So how do you know you are 
looking at a mallee tree? The most 
obvious characteristic is the several 
trunks that grow from the 
lignotuber, the gnarled mallee root 
that was sold in millions for 
domestic fires in the cities at the 
time the mallee country was being 
cleared for wheat farming. It is not 
the real, soil-anchoring (and water- 
seeking-and-holding) root at all, but 
the life-saving part of the tree, from 
which it can send up a number of 
new branches after fire or drought. 
Mallees are designed for survival. 
Some may live for 500 years. The 
leaves are tough and leathery to 
minimise water loss and wilting and 
the lignotuber contains hormones 
which stimulate new growth. The 
multiple trunks all grow to about the 
same diameter and height, giving a 
sort of umbrella shape to the tree. 


Mallee is generally found south of 
32° S latitude in areas where the 
rainfall occurs predominantly in 
winter and averages between 200 
and 600 mm but is often erratic. 


Early descriptions of mallee tended 
to regard all the trees as E. 
dumosa; however there are often 
several species of mallee eucalypt 
present. An exception is the Long 
Forest north-east of Bacchus 
Marsh where Bull Mallee E. 
behriana is the only mallee present. 
Mallee environments may vary from 
tall trees surrounding open plains, 
to dense stunted forests with a 
shrubby understorey that includes 
porcupine grass. 


The Mallee country has been 
extensively cleared, but much 
remains in national parks in 
northwest Victoria and adjoining 
areas of South Australia and New 
South Wales. In 1922 J. S. Maiden 
estimated that mallee probably 
covered 15,000 or 20,000 acres in 
New South Wales. Although this 
has shrunk, we still came across 
large patches in our travels 
following the Burke and Wills 
expedition. Some parts seemed 
familiar to us. They reminded us of 
Victoria's Sunset Country with 
bands of mallee and then natural 
plains. The big difference was the 
lack of Cypress pines and the thick 


groves of Belahs. 


We camped on its edge, and tried 
not to damage the fragile carpet of 
lichens that bind the red sand 
grains. This biotic crust comes alive 
with rain and acts as a water filter 
to stop erosion. lts rough surface 
protects seeds until germination 
and its cyanobacteria are a source 
of nitrogenous fertiliser for them. 


Beckler was less enamoured than 
we of the dense mallee north of 
Balranald which tore the wagon 
covers to shreds as the party 
laboured along a narrow track from 
Terekenkom (Bidjura) to Prungle. 
‘On both sides of us grew a grass, 
impassable with its bristling spiny 
leaves, It grew with the proverbial 
abundance of a weed. The scrub 
consisted of a small crooked mallee 
and the occasional very wretched 
Casuarina. Dead tree-trunks, 
branches and twigs lay scattered 
here and there across the loose, 
irregularly heaped sand as if a 
great catastrophe had taken place.’ 
It was a relief when they finally left 
the scrub and came up over a low 
line of white hills, the Wrankel 
Range and slowly descended over 
the plain to Prungle Station. 


The plain was actually a dry lake 
bed, similar to country the party 
had passed through further to the 
east. Although. it was an almost 
treeless landscape of saltbush and 
bluebush, it was much more to 
Beckler’s liking. 


‘The land around Tin and 
Terekenkom, for instance, looked 
almost as much like an ocean as 
like solid land since the colour of 
this sea of saltbush was precisely 
the pale blue-green mixture of 
colours that is called “sea-green”. 
However, a comparison with 
immense cabbage-fields seemed 
closer and more accurate, for the 
roundish individual bushes were of 
the same colour as cabbage 
leaves. At a moderate distance 
they also looked strikingly similar to 
cabbage plants. lt was a 
landscape of variously coloured 
horizontals with the light blue-green 
of the cabbage forming the base 
colour. In between were the 
marvellous purple stripes of the 
Mesembryanthemum. They 
alternated with the yellow lines of 
the flowers of a species of 
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Helichrysum, which appeared 
somewhat abruptly in large 
numbers.’ 


In this year of inland drought we — 


saw only one solitary purple flower 
of the fleshy-leaved Disphyma, but 
it was at the edge of a pale-soil 
saltbush-covered lake bed along 
this same stretch of road. We saw 
very few yellow daises in flower 
anywhere on our outback travels 
this year. 


The camels with the expedition 
were first introduced to saltbush 
near Terrick Terrick in Victoria and 
they came to relish it. Saltbush and 
bluebush are both members of the 
Chenopodiaceae, or Goosefoot, 
family. Saltbush leaves are often 
shaped like a goose’s foot; 
bluebush leaves tend to be fleshy 
and rounded. Minute red, orange or 
yellow berries are found on many 
saltbushes. They are a source of 
vitamin C, but are all seed and very 
little flesh. The fruiting perianth of 
the bluebush enlarges greatly to 
form brightly-coloured papery wings 
of rose, yellow, bronze. The pale 
“green wings of Shrubby Bluebush 
Mairena pyramidata dry to black, 
but that does not prevent it being 
highly regarded, along with the 
saltbushes, as a valuable fodder 
plant. 


Mulga Acacia aneura is another 
important plant, which is eaten by 
cattle in times of drought. They pull 
down the lower branches and the 
tree becomes umbrella-shaped. 
Mulga wood is dense and durable. 
Its heartwood is oxblood-red and 
the sapwood a rich ochre yellow. 
Fifty or sixty years ago it was widely 
used to make fashionable knick- 
knacks. From my father | inherited 
a mulgawood inkwell, which | now 
see with new eyes. 


The Darling Pea Swainsona 
greyana, has a bad reputation, for 
stock may be poisoned if they 
become addicted to it. They get 
‘pea-struck’ or ‘loco’, separating 
from the flock and wandering 
listlessly about and eating nothing 
but Darling Pea. Perhaps some 
learn to avoid it. Cattle in a bare 
paddock with absolutely no other 
feed to be seen did not appear to 
be interested in plants growing 
beside the Darling River along the 
road to Menindee. 


Dr Ludwig Becker, artist with the 
expedition, who made a painting of 
the Darling Pea, wrote that he had 
not seen it growing further inland 
than 50 yards from the river. This 
was also our experience. The 
Darling Pea was much bigger than | 
had envisaged. Plants at Kinchega 
National Park were about one 
metre tall and the purple flowers 
were large and showy on the only 
plant we saw in bloom. It was the 
open seed pods that took my fancy, 
however. They had shed their 
heart-shaped seeds, and stood 
along the stem like a row of papery 
boats. Each edge had a row of 
perfect hooks that had kept the pod 
closely fastened. 


Emus eat a variety of plants, 
including Emu-bushes Eremophila 
sp., whose seeds germinate more 
freely if they pass through an emu’s 
digestive system. Emus’ 
cosmopolitan diet helps them to 
Survive in hard times, but does not 
make them popular with farmers. 
Numbers have built up during the 
present drought and applications 
have been made to cull the birds. 
We saw dozens of road-killed Emus 
reduced to a splatter of pale 
feathers and food for ravens. More 
about the emu in the Bird of the 
Month and more of our travels next 
month. 


Reference: 
Beckler, H. (1993) A Journey to 
Cooper’s Creek. Melbourne 


University Press. 


Lp 


Next Mid—week Bird Excursion 


Portarlington Sewage Ponds 
Thursday 26 September 2002 


Leader: Peter Bright 

Peter has special permission to take 
groups into the complex, so this a 
wonderful opportunity to have a look 
at its bird life. (Last year we had the 
pleasure of seeing over 400 Blue- 
billed Ducks!) 


Meet: 9.20 am at the intersection of 
the Queenscliff—Portarlington Rd 
and Scotchmans Rd (Melways 
p.239 E12 and Key Map page 15) 
Finish: About midday 


Enquires Peter 52571001 


MID-WEEK BIRD GROUP 
REPORT - SWAN BAY 
.. Rhonda Jennings 


After almost a week of strong cold 
winds, we had excellent birding 
conditions. High cloud cover and no 
breeze but still cold enough to 
appreciate our coats. 


Polly was up ‘The top end’ visiting, 
sight seeing and hopefully 
increasing her bird tally and seeing 
lots of wild flowers. 

Kay unfortunately was not well so 
Peter was leader for the outing. 
Gillian, Pat, Hans, Laurie, Judith, 
Don, Brian, Vernon, Joan, 
Margaret, Cheryl Westlau (a visitor 
for the outing) and Rhonda made a 
party of 13. 


We set off from the car park of the 
Queenscliff Golf Club to walk part 
of its perimeter hoping to see 
Orange-bellied Parrots but alas this 
was not to be. 

Late morning one of the workmen 
at the golf course told us nine 
parrots had been seen during the 
last weekend near the usual 
Orange-bellied Parrot resting place. 
But they weren't there for us to find. 
Towards the end of our walk Peter 
saw six parrots in flight, but 
unfortunately some trees blocked 
them from sight before they could 
be identified. 


We stopped to watch two Swamp 
Harriers doing an aerial display call 
to each other as they soared and 
dived. They also seemed to be 
enjoying a day of no wind. 


We had good viewing of Pied 
Oystercatchers, Eastern Curlew, 
and Native-hens and between 70 
and 80 White-fronted Chats, which 
with some Yellow-rumped 
Thornbills and a Sparrow were all 
busy fossicking on the ground in 
some thick grass. 

Lots of kangaroos were seen down 
one end of a fairway, but none 
close. 

It was another enjoyable outing. 


Bird list on page 10. 


<< 
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BIRD GROUP 
REPORT 
20 August 2002 
..John Bottomley 


Gordon McCarthy spoke to the 
group on the topic of Australian 
Chats. He introduced his talk by 
reminding us that there are five 
chats endemic to Australia. These 
are the White-fronted Chat, the 
Crimson Chat, the Orange Chat, 
the Yellow Chat and the Gibberbird, 
or as it was previously called the 
Gibber Chat. The first four belong 
to the genus Epthianura with the 
Gibberbird being in the genus 
Ashbyia. Both the Epthianura and 
the Ashbyia are endemic to 
Australia. Taxonomically the chats 
have been associated with a variety 
of bird groups over the years but 
are now thought to be related to the 
Honeyeaters. The derivation of 
Epthianura is a bit of a mystery but 
is thought to derive from Greek 
words meaning ‘to waste away’ and 
‘tail’ i.e. short-tailed. The genus 
Ashbyia is named after Edwin 
Ashby (1861 — 1941) who first 
described the Gibberbird in 1911. 


The five species have much in 
common, especially the four 
members of Epthianura. All are 
brightly coloured but with the 
females less so than the males. 
They are among the minority of 
small perching birds that walk 
rather than hop. Their diet is largely 
of insects and other small 
invertebrates with seeds playing a 
secondary role. As they possess 
brush-tipped tongues nectar is also 
a known or assumed food source. It 
is the possession of brush-tipped 
tongues that has seen them 
associated taxonomically with the 
Honeyeaters. They construct cup- 
shaped nests of grass and twigs 
which they line with vegetable 
matter and hair. These are placed 
in low bushes, spinifex clumps or 
on the ground. Some chats nest in 
loose colonies but the males are 
very territorial and vigorously 
defend their own nest. Outside the 
breeding season small highly 
nomadic flocks of chats form. 
These often consist of several 
species of chat and tend to erupt 
after breeding or desert rains. 
Some species are thought to 
become torpid in periods of intense 
cold. 


The Crimson Chat, E. tricolor, 
derives its specific name from the 
crimson, white and black head 
pattern of the male. lt possesses 
very distinctive plumage and is not 
hard to identify in the field. It has a 
large range and can be found 
throughout the continent with the 
exception of far Southwestern WA, 
the Kimberleys, the Top End, the 
Gulf Country and Cape York, to the 
East of the Dividing Range in 
Queensland and NSW and South 
of the Mallee and Murray Valley in 
Victoria. Given its habitat 
preference for open and sparse 
Acacia and Chenopod shrublands 
and its highly nomadic habits it is 
not a particularly easy bird to see. It 
has not been recorded in the 
Geelong region and in Victoria is 
normally only seen in small 
numbers in the far Northwest in 
Spring and Summer. Lake Tyrrell is 
a location at which they have been 
recorded on a number of 
occasions. Minor irruptions into 
wetter areas of the State occur in 
periods of prolonged inland 
drought. During such _ irruptions 
Crimson Chats have been recorded 
in the Whipstick Forest North of 
Bendigo and in 1978 at Bemm 
River in Gippsland. 


The Orange Chat, E. aurifrons, 
derives its specific name from the 
Latin for ‘gold’ and ‘front’. The male 
is easy to identify but the female 
can be confused with the female 
Yellow Chat. The best way to 
distinguish the two is by eye colour. 
In the Orange Chat the eye is 
reddish-brown whereas in the 
Yellow Chat it is a pale cream. Its 
distribution is broadly similar to that 
of the Crimson Chat except that it is 
not present in the Pilbarra or in 
Southern WA. Overall its range is a 
little more restricted. It is a bird of 
the arid zone with a habitat 
preference for sparsely vegetated 
areas of saltbush, bluebush and 
samphire. It is often seen in low- 
lying saline environments around 
saltpans, claypans and dry lake 
beds. They can also be seen along 
bore-drains. It is not recorded from 
the Geelong region and in Victoria 
occurs in the Northwest of the State 
where rainfall is below 400 mm. 
They can most regularly be seen in 
the Grey Grasswort shrublands that 
fringe saline wetlands around Lake 
Boga, Lake Tyrrell, the Mallee and 
the mid-Murray valley. They are 


air clon tela 


Summer visitors and subject to 
intermittent Spring and Summer 
irruptions. 


The Yellow Chat, E. crocea, 
derives its specific name from the 
Latin for saffron-coloured. The male 
is easy to identify but the female as 
noted can be confused with the 
female Orange Chat. It has a very 
restricted distribution being found in 
parts of the Kimberleys and Top 
End and in a number of sites in 
Western Queensland and the 
Eastern NT. It is thought to have 
colonised these latter locations 
since the sinking of artesian bores. 
It has not been recorded in Victoria. 
Habitat wise it has a preference for 
low vegetation surrounding 
ephemeral wetlands and especially 
for river floodplains, swamps and 
bore drains. It is a bird about which 
remarkably little is known and is far 
from easy to see. 


The White-fronted Chat, E. 
albifrons, derives its specific name 
from the Latin for ‘white’ and ‘front’. 
It was at one time given the 
colloquial name of Nun or Nun-bird, 
an obvious reference to the 
distinctive face pattern. Both the 
male and female are easy to 
identify although as is typical of the 
Chats the female is less clearly 
marked than is the male. It can be 
found across Southern Australia 
from Geraldton.in the Northwest to 
Byron Bay in the Northeast. It 
occurs in damp open habitats with 
a preference for wetlands bordered 
by samphire, saltbush or 
grasslands. It is common in the 
Geelong region and can be found 
throughout Victoria with the 
exception of the drier inland areas 
between Wodonga and the Dividing 
Range. 


As noted earlier, the Gibberbird, 
although regarded as a Chat, 
belongs to the genus Ashbyia. Its 
specific name, /ovensis, refers to 
Reverend Love (1889 — 1947) who 
collected the type specimen. It 
differs somewhat from the true 
Chats being slightly larger, lacking 
the bold patterning of the 
Epthianura males and not 
displaying their sexual dimorphism. 
They have a restricted distribution 
centred on the Lake Eyre basin 
from which they spread into the 
Coopers Creek and Diamantina 
river drainage basins and into far 
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Northwest NSW. They inhabit 
sparsely vegetated stony deserts. 
As their name suggests they have 
a preference for gibber plains but 
are also occasionally found on 
stony ridges or tablelands. It is 
assumed that they make use of 
dew for moisture for although they 
live in areas with no surface water 
for much of the year they need to 
drink regularly if they are to 
survive. They have not been 
recorded in Victoria. 


Gordon illustrated his talk 
throughout with photographs of 
the Chats and of the habitats in 
which they are found. The talk 
generated considerable discussion 
from those in attendance who 
showed their appreciation with a 
generous round of applause. 
Note. Some of this article is based 
on information contained in 
HANZAB Vol.5 and the Atlas of 
Victorian Birds. we 
Sr 


Next Bird Group: Jocelyn Calvert 
will talk on ‘Birding in Ethiopia’. 
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FROM THE PAST 
..Heather Cameron 


The following is from an old copy 
of The Naturalist, and an 
interesting contrast to our recent 
excursion to Enfield. 


Enfield Excursion Suks 16th 


August 1970. 
The eighteen cars that made the 


trip ran into sleet and then a heavy 
snowfall between Shelford and 
Enfield resulting in a bush 
fairyland with trees and shrubs 
laden white’. The leaders Ted 
Bedggood and Roger Thomas of 
the Ballarat FNC organised a huge 
fire in a large forestry hut which 
was big enough to accommodate 
everyone. 

The bold showing of our State 
flower, the red and pink heath, in 
the snow was welcomed by 
camera enthusiasts. 

A male Scarlet Robin also made a 
pretty picture as it looked for its 
lunch in the snow. 

After our lunch the excursion was 
abandoned but some lingered on 
to enjoy the attractive snowladen 
bush setting. 


PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


... Diana Primrose 
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(The report on last month's excursion 
to Enfield will be in next month’s 
Naturalist. Ed.) 


PLANT GROUP 


. . Dick Southcombe 


Club members are invited to our 
September excursion at the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 
Saturday 7th September; 
assemble at the Information 
Centre at 10.00 am. Plants 
observed will be studied at our 
Workshop meeting on Tuesday 
10th September. Visitors 
welcome. 


Grassland Survey 

Plant Group members will be 
surveying the basalt plains 
grassland north of the Grammar 
School on Thursday 19th 
September. Meet in Shell Parade 
at 10.00 am; bring lunch. The 
Survey will be repeated during 
October and November. Any 
assistance would be appreciated. 


ee a ae E 


= 20 August 2002. Over the last few weeks there has been a number of unofficial ‘launchings/ + 
Py “ openings’ of the new 21st Century Botanic Gardens to introduce the new gardens to various inter- +, 
y est groups and to the population in general. Many of us have attended at least one of these days ^ 
t ” and have been very impressed with what we see, and the vision for the future. As mentioned in our + 
4 ‘May, Geelong Naturalist, talks had begun on the possibility of the GFNC sharing the proposed “ 
ų information/education’ centre to be built in the next stage of development. This is a very exciting ^ 
y + prospect to be part of such a facility with the possibilities it presents. Recently a temporary building + 
y * with meeting room, kitchen, library and artists ‘studio’ has been erected adjoining the present office * i 
y area. GFNC has been invited to hold a meeting in this temporary building to get a feel for the places. 
` “and its setting — remembering this is only the temporary structure and does not meet our full re- +, 
y ; quirements (as we have advised we would require in the permanent building if we are to proceed). ^ 
* So — with December only three months away, the plan is to hold our Christmas meeting in the Gee- ^. 


¿ , long Botanic Gardens! 


+ , The GFNC has been awarded a certificate of recognition for ‘the outstanding contribution of Re- * 
y gional Organisers to the New Atlas of Australian Birds’. Congratulations to our Bird Group and thein 


y leader Margaret Cameron. Well done! 


Y 


* The battle goes on to save our Box Iron Bark Forests from decimation. The Committee has sent a A 


AAA 


y letter of support for the campaign but, as it is the number of letters on a politician’s desk that +, 
k counts, we are asking members to voice (or write!) their support. To make this easy we have photo- ^, 
* copied a proforma letter for Club members who wish to, to pick up tonight, to sign and post off ` » 
; Ae to their local members of parliament. 


` The Club has bought a GPS (Global Positioning System) as mentioned last month. This small hand ; 
y held device will be invaluable for recording positions of important sites, rare plant species, gabra 
y areas, etc. Itis to have a ‘showing’ tonight! 


Y 
Y 
Y 


E E E Tha ha hot TE E Tiai 


e EE EE TO RO JE RE A RR TE A AR A TO Ma. E ha. +3. 


ee nn + + + + + ee 
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MEMBERS’ NIGHT MEETING 
6 August 2002 


Report of presentations of the activities of speciality groups of this club 


BIRD GROUP presented by John 
Bottomley 


This is a bird study group to assess 
and report on the habits of birds in 
the Geelong region. 


Main activities of the group 


1. Meetings on the third Tuesday 
of the month at which a 
speaker, who is either a visitor 
or club member, talks on a 
topic of interest. Topics usually 
involve local birds but can 
involve birds seen on an 
overseas trip. Records are 
collected and there is usually a 
discussion regarding species of 
particular interest. 


2. Monthly mid-week bird- 
watching excursions in the 
Geelong region. 


3. The maintenance of records 
from the monthly observations 
of members and the publication 
of the Geelong Bird Report 
booklet. Every observed 
species is covered with 
comments regarding the first 
time a species has been seen, 
or rare sightings, or where 
numbers of a species seem to 
have been declining. A 
summary is published each 
month in the Geelong Naturalist 
together with articles submitted 
by members investigating some 
aspect of the way the bird life of 
the Geelong region has 
changed. 


4. The group acts a clearing 
house for organising members’ 
participation in state and 
national bird counts. Examples 
involve semi-annual wader 
counts or Swift Parrot counts. 
Some people get involved in 
bird banding. The database of 
bird observations for the 
Geelong region is useful for 
conservation and scientific 
purposes. . 


Categories of unusual land bird 
observations: 


1. Individual or small numbers of 
birds that are completely 
outside their normal range 
which are described as 
vagrants. Some examples of 
these which have been 
observed in the Geelong area 
in the past two years are 
Peaceful Dove, Channel-billed 
Cuckoo, Red-backed 
Kingfisher, Noisy Friarbird, 
Leaden Flycatcher, Gilbert 
Whistler, White-breasted 
Wood-swallow and Yellow- 
plumed Honeyeater 


2. Birds which have been seen 
over the last few years which 
previously were not present in 
the Geelong area such as 
Crested Pigeon and Fuscous 
Honeyeater. 


3. Species which show up 
intermittently about every 20 
years when conditions are right 
such as Freckled Duck, and 
Black-tailed Native-hen. 


PLANT GROUP presented by 
convenor Dick Southcombe 


Meetings are held on the second 
Tuesday of the month. This group 
has a following of about a dozen 
persons. At the meeting a 
demonstration of a section of a 
flower was displayed on a video 
monitor via microscope and video 
camera. Identification of a plant 
species sometimes requires a 
study of petals and the male and 
female parts of a flower. Various 
reference books are studied to aid 
in this identification. The four 
volumes of Flora of Victoria make 
a very useful reference and a very 
desirable acquisition would be the 
extensive, but costly, series of 
Flora of Australia. 

An example of outdoor activities 
was given regarding a group 


... Roy Whiteside 


excursion to Inverleigh Common 
scheduled on the following 
Saturday. Some of the plants of 
that area were to be studied and 
there would be a follow-up at the 
next meeting of this group. 


The group also carries out surveys. 
Dick said he was not an expert on 
plants but he took on the leadership 
of this group to fill the gap created 
since the death of Ted Errey who 
was an excellent amateur botanist. 
Dick gave tribute to the contribution 
to the club in the past of Leila 
Ramsay, Francie Poole, Elsie 
Poole, Gwen Yarnold and Betty 
Quirk with their botanical 
knowledge. 


CONSERVATION MATTERS 
presented by Dick Southcombe 


There are some important 
conservation matters facing the 
Geelong Community at the present 
time. A new group has been formed 
which revives the work done mainly 
by Valda Dedman and Trevor 
Pescott some years ago. This 
revived group would welcome the 
help of any persons who have 
expertise and/or an interest in 
particular conservation issues. 


A submission was sent off from the 
group concerning the loss of 
vegetation and interference with the 
habitat of the Mountain Pigmy 
Possum at Mt. McKay in the high 
country. This information came to 
the notice of the club via the 
Victorian National Parks magazine. 
Another matter that affects us 
locally are the proposed Geelong 
by-passes and the effect on local 
habitats. A submission has been 
made to the group that has to 
report to the Victorian Government 
in the near future. 


Another matter is the future of the 
Great Ocean Road region with the 
Otway Ranges being an extremely 
important region. 


—_———- ec“ 


x 
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SEAVIEW__ PARK presented by 
convenor Dick Southcombe 


Part of this area includes the 
Belmont escarpment which is the 
most northern limit of the Waurn 
Ponds limestone. This escarpment 
contains a number of coastal 
plants which means the area is well 
worthy of rehabilitation. The group 
has written to the City of Greater 
Geelong council on a number of 
occasions without very much 
success. At the present time the 
Council is to be informed about the 
necessity to improve Seaview Park 
environmentally and to ascertain 
how much funding it is prepared to 
provide. If this funding is not 
forthcoming then the group is 
prepared to contact various 
philanthropy groups to seek 
funding. The Council has 
constructed a pathway along the 
escarpment. The pathway is 
suffering from the effects of erosion 
and needs to be shorn up with 
limestone rocks that have been 
offered by the Blue-Circle Cement 
Company. 


MAMMAL GROUP presented by 
Alison Watson. 


This group was re-constituted 
about two years ago with Trevor 
Pescott as convenor. 


Meetings are held when there is a 
fifth Tuesday of the month. 


The group holds four trapping 
weekends per year. There are 25 
Elliot traps and 4 cage traps which 
are usually baited with peanut 
butter and oatmeal. Pitfall traps are 
also used. The purposes of the 
trapping are quite various, such as 
assisting local authorities with the 
monitoring of mammal populations 
or surveying ‘Land For Wildlife’ 
properties. Other surveys involve 
spot-lighting and general 
observations. Captured animals are 
measured and photographed where 
possible. 


Other mammal surveys involve 

1. Stag watching where observers 
wait near a hollow tree at sunset to 
await the emergence of animals 


and 2. Hair tubes where baited 
plastic pipes are used with sticky 
tape to catch hairs. Analysis of the. 
hair reveals the particular mammal 
species. 


A mammal atlas, along similar lines 
to the bird group, has been started 
recently with results published in 
the Geelong Naturalist. 


The club has had a licence to catch 
and release mammals for some 
time. Work has been done in the 
past in a number of areas including 
the Otways. An extensive mammal 
survey was done in the Anglesea 
and Airey’s Inlet area following the 
severe bush fires of February 1983. 


In the past two years, surveys have 
taken place in the Drysdale Basin, 
Bamgamie, Brisbane Ranges, 
Cape Otway, Bambra and Bellbrae. 
Some examples of mammal 
species recorded include Black 
Rats, House Mice, Bush Rats and 
Agile Antechinus. 


BIODIVERSITY GROUP 
presented by convenor Frank 
Scheelings 


This group meets on the fourth 
Tuesday of the month and has 
functioned for about 8 years. The 
members pursue an interest in 
areas outside birds, plants and 
mammals. Of special interest are 
bugs, snakes, lizards, spiders, 
butterflies etc. 


The group is fairly small and would 
greatly welcome other people who 
have an interest to join the group. 
The group is not very structured but 
is interested in accumulating 
knowledge. It is not concerned with 
making lists to submit to 
Organisations. A topic for 
discussion is selected prior to a 
meeting and this usually leads on 
to another topic. Specimens are 
brought to meetings and a 
microscope is often used. Library 
books are used to try to increase 
knowledge of topics where there is 
little expertise. In the past we have 
had somewhat grandiose ideas of 
getting a complete catalogue or list 
of all the species of a particular 
area but most of us do not have 
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time to do all the things we would 
want to do. 


As an example of a typical topic, 
Frank picked his special interest 
area of spiders which he 
illustrated with slides mainly 
involving macro-photography 
techniques. 


It is important to show how 
creatures fit into the scientific 
classification of living creatures. In 
the case of spiders the main group 
or phylum is Arthropoda and 
below this is the class of 
Arachnida, with spiders belonging 
to the order Araneida. Particular 
spider species belong to sub-orders 
such as Mygalomorpha which 
includes large trap-door spiders 
where the distinguishing features of 
this group are vertical fangs that 
strike in that direction. Another 
sub-order is Araneomorpha which 
includes Orb-weave spiders with 
fangs which operate in a pincer 
fashion. 


A brief outline of the anatomy of 
spiders. 


Spiders have two main body parts, 
a cephalothorax (head and chest) 
and abdomen. Attached to the 
thorax are legs, palps, fangs and 
eyes. Most spiders have 8 eyes 
and the arrangement of these 
assists in identification of a species. 
All spider species have the ability to 
make silk. The quality or type of silk 
is determined by the structure of 
the spinnerets. Some spiders make 
silk in sheets, others make threads 
and sometimes the silk is sticky. 


The various anatomical features 
often require the aid of a 
microscope to study details of 
claws, palps etc. The sex of a 
spider can be determined from the 
structure of the palps. 


Some of the spider species shown 
in the slide presentation were: 
Orb-weaving, St Andrew’s Cross, 
Badge, Dolomedes, Net-casting, 
Nephila, Jumping, Crab, Huntsman, 
Leaf-curling, Tetragnatha, 
Ulaboridae, Wolf Spider, Bird- 
dropping and Six-spined. 


A vote of thanks was given by 
Diana Primrose. 
Es 
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BIRD OF THE MONTH — EMU 
... Valda Dedman 


Name Emu Dromaius novaehollandiae . 

Description Australia’s largest native bird. Flightless. Long neck with bare black and blue skin. Loose shaggy look. Long 

legs with strong three-toed feet. Juveniles longitudinally striped cream black and brown. Immatures have black head. 

Length 1.5 to 2 m. Female slightly larger than male. 

Voice Usually silent, but occasional bubbling and grunting. soma: deep drumming in breeding season. 

Food Seeds, fruit, plants, insects 

Habitat Timbered to open country. 

Range Throughout Australia outside closely settled areas. 

Geelong Extinct. 

Breeding April-October. Male alone broods, raises chicks. 

Nest On ground. 10 cm layer of grass, sticks, leaves, 1-2 m in diameter. 

Eggs 5-11. Large, dark green, granulated. 

Emus are unique to Australia and a bit of a paradox. They are shy but curious, flightless, yet can move fasterthan many 
` flying birds. They can travel vast distances at 45 km/h, and can reach speeds of up to 70 km/h. They feature on our 

national coat of arms, yet 1100 kilometres of fence is maintained to exclude them from thousands of hectares of West 

Australian wheat land. We farm them, eat them, turn their skin into handbags and use their oil in cosmetics and in anti- 

inflammatory products. A large bird produces about 10 litres of oil. We blow the shells and carve pictures on them or 

grind eggshells to export as aphrodisiacs. 


We once declared war on them. In 1932 in the famous emu war in Western Australia an army detachment with Lewis 
guns tried to exterminate them. After less than a week, the Defence Minister ordered a withdrawal. The emus had won. 
Today the W.A. population is estimated at between 100 000 and 200 000, with half a million in the rest of Australia. 
Usually solitary—even a couple walks 100 metres apart—big mobs can build up in times of food scarcity and roam in 
search of food and water. They need water each day. 


The male bears the burden of parenthood. He sits, or rather squats on bent legs, on the ground, incubating up to a 
dozen eggs, never leaving them to eat, or defecate for 56 days, and losing one third of his bodyweight during this time, 
living off his fat reserves and dew. He stands only to turn the eggs. Then, when the young have hatched, he must care 
for them for a further 7 months. To keep his family together, he calls to them constantly with a purr-growl. 


And what is my lady emu doing all this time? If she gets the chance, she will mate again. She arches her neck and 
inflates her resonating air sac and calls for a male with a deep loud boom that can be heard 2 km away. She can detect 
movement 1 km away and has binocular vision of 140° similar to humans. 


As early as 1829 Rosewood stands to hold emu eggs were being advertised as the very latest in domestic ornament. 
Eggs were mounted in gold and sent on show to the London International Exhibition of 1862. The dark green eggs have 
a multi-layered shell, graduating to pale blue, which makes them very suitable for carving. Emus often featured as part 
of the decoration on jewellery at the time of the gold rushes. 


Emus eat all kinds of vegetable matter, and will even eat their own faeces. Why? Seeds pass through their digestive 
system within 24 hours, and may not be completely utilised, so a second go is not so stupid after all. They also swallow 
pebbles and stones to help grind their food. They have a gizzard but no crop. The myth that they will eat anything at all 
survives in the ‘emu parade’, a moving line of people picking up litter. 

Their flesh tastes like beef and is now regarded as gourmet food. 


Emus bounce when they run. Their feathers are soft, long and floppy and are two to a shaft. They have no need of stiff 
feathers to catch the wind in flight. They do not have a breastbone keel on which to attach flight feathers, but they have 
vestigial wings which can be seen drooping below the main skirt. Each wing is also equipped with a hook, that varies in 
size and shape even between on the wings of one bird, and which appear to have no known function. 


Emus do not appear to have descended from extinct flightless birds such as Dromornis, but have evolved along their 
separate path to flightlessness. Their nearest relative is the Southern Cassowary of the rainforests. Two closely related 
emus, both dwarf forms, evolved on offshore islands. D. baudinianus was on Kangaroo Island and one was taken back 
to France to the Empress Josephine. D. ater, was on King Island and in 1803, according to the Sydney Gazette of 26 
June, ‘Two young emues, procured at King’s Island, were sold to a Master of a vessel for Seven Guineas’. What chance 
did they have of survival? 

When Matthew Flinders walked the plains to the You Yangs in 1802, he saw emus, but the early settlers soon 
exterminated them and they are now no longer found east of the Gellibrand River. 

| <p 
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FERALS IN THE 
BRISBANE RANGES AND 
YOU YANGS 

... Trevor Pescott 


On 29 May 2002, two deer were 
photographed by John Bottomley 
from the balcony of his home in 
De Motts Road, Anakie. Both were 
females, or immature males, and 
the colour pattern of their rumps, 
combined with their black tails, 
identified them as Fallow Deer 
Dama dama (see Menkhorst and 
Knight p. 216). 


Where they came from is 
unknown, but since there are no 
confirmed wild populations of deer 
in the Geelong region, it was 
assumed they had either escaped 
from a farm or they had been 
deliberately released. 


There are no formally structured 
deer farms in that area, but a few 
hobby-farmers have been known 
to dabble in keeping them - and 
other ‘alternative’ stock - and it 
seems likely these two deer had 
those origins. The same two, or 
similar ones, were reported from 
the Durdidwarrah area about this 
time. 


The possibility that they were 
released is disconcerting. It is not 
uncommon for people to ‘dump’ 
unwanted fauna in the bush, 
indeed it is done too often with 
cats and some other pets that are 
simply unwanted. 


But with large animals, particularly 
those with hunting potential, the 
motives can be more sinister. 


The Brisbane Ranges have 
something of a history when it 
comes to feral pigs — even as 
recently as late in 2000, two were 
found in a carefully built pen in 
the north of the national park (F.O. 
B.R. Newsletter, Nov. 2000). 
Other less well-structured 
attempts have been made over 
decades, so far none successfully. 


At the You Yangs in 1971, a small 
group of feral goats was 
discovered near the Top Saddle. 
These were destroyed before any 
substantial damage could be done 
to the environment. 


While these goats may have been 
set free in the hope they would 
successfully control boneseed — 
given the damage they would 
otherwise do, such an idea was 
grossly ill-conceived — others were 
not. Since the 1970s, there were 
several occasions when angora 
goats escaped from a farm on the 
north-west boundary into the You 
Yangs and had to be herded out. 


More intriguing is an oil painting in 
the Geelong Art Gallery titled 
‘Morning on the You Yangs'. 
Dated about 1875, and the work of 
James W. Curtis, it shows a small 
herd of goats wandering among 
granite boulders and stunted 
trees. 


While feral goats have not become 
established extensively in the 
Brisbane Ranges National Park, 
they are found in many places of 
similar habitat throughout Victoria. 
Small numbers may be present 
and any sightings should be 
reported to the park office at 
Anakie — and recorded in the 
GFNC mammal atlas of course! 


<> 


LIBRARY NOTES 
...Heather Cameron 


In addition to books the Geelong 
Field Naturalist Club library 
contains about .30 current 
periodicals, the last issue received 
of most of them being August or 
Winter 2002. 


Some of these periodicals are 
newsletters from other Field 
Naturalist Clubs; Bairnsdale (The 
Clematis), Ballarat (Ballarat 
Naturalist), Bendigo (Whirrakee), 
Caslemaine, Latrobe Valley 
(Latrobe Valley Naturalist), 
Northern Territory (Nature 
Territory), Sunraysia (Sun-Naf) 
and FNC of Victoria (Field Nats 
News and the Victorian Naturalist). 
As well as providing awareness 
about other FNC’s activities, those 
newletters that have extensive 
back issues provide an important 
historical reference source, e.g. 
The Victorian Naturalist which 
goes back to the early 1900s. 
Next month: Friends of ....... 
Newsletters. 
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MID-WEEK BIRD GROUP - 

SWAN BAY BIRD LIST 
.. Rhonda Jennings 

Report on page 3. 

Black Swan 

Pacific Black Duck 

Chestnut Teal 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

Little Pied Cormorant 

Great Cormorant 

Little Black Cormorant 

Australian Pelican 

White-faced Heron 

Little Egret 

Australian Ibis 

Straw-necked Ibis 

Royal Spoonbill 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill 

Swamp Harrier 

Black-tailed Native-hen 

Eastern Curlew 

Common Greenshank 

Pied Oystercatcher 

Masked Lapwing 

Silver Gull 

Pacific Gull 

Spotted Turtle-dove 

Galah 

Horsefield’s Bronze-cuckoo 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Superb Fairy-wren 

White-browed Scrubwren 

Striated Fieldwren 

Brown Thornbill 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

White-fronted Chat 

Magpie Lark 

Grey Fantail 

Magpie 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 

House Sparrow 

Welcome Swallow 

Little Grassbird 

Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 

Common Starling 


ODD SPOT 
According to the Geelong 
Advertiser of 21 March 1898 the 
Field Naturalists Club had been 
registered by the Government 
astronomer as an Official 
metereological station for 
Geelong. 
| havent looked up the precise 
reference, but came upon the info 
in the Investigator of March 1998. 
Vol 33, no. 1. 

Valda Dedman 
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Angair Wildflower Show 
Anglesea Hall McMillan St 


Public Forum 
Saturday 21 and Sunday 22 


10.00 am — 5.00 pm Sunday September 8th 
Local Wildflower Display 
Bus trips to see Wildflowers 
Special Display— ‘Anglesea Heath’ 


Cobbin Farm Grovedale 
12.00—4.00 pm 


7 Speakers, discussions, light lunch provided 


GFNC will be having a stall again this year, and any offers of 
assistance will be gratefully received. 
Contact Alison 5266 1087 


. Box Ironbark Forests i 
we The remaining forests Box Ironbark are still logged for firewood. 
ye 350 native plant and animal species are classed as threatened. 
ve After 12 years of campaigning by Victorian National Parks Association and other groups 
iy the proposed parks are to be debated in parliament in October. A 


ve If you are concerned about wildlife preservation it is important to write to local members of ,, 
wr parliament soon. 7 


1 
NN 


\l 


Y Granite Rd Anakie 
Y The club has recently been contacted by the new owner of a property in Granite Rd Anakie. He ~% 
‘is keen to protect the area with Land for Wildlife and a Conservation Covenant, and has asked . 1; 
' for any assistance. We are planning to incorporate all areas of the club in surveying for mam- aN 
`“ mals, plants and birds from October 17th to 20th. More information next month. m 


Otway Ranges Environment Network 


Under Milkwood benefit performances 15, 22 September, 6 October, Atheneum 
Theatre Melbourne 3.00 pm. Further info: 9650 1500 


Friday 13 September 7.30 pm Geelong Environment Council Public Meeting, 
Civic Hall, Reynolds Rd Belmont. 

Speakers on the following topics: 

~ ‘Economics of logging and woodchips’ 

~ ‘Biodiversity values’ 

~ ‘Tourism Potential and Water Production’ 
Further info: 0417 100206 


Saturday 14 September Geelong Environment Council Otway Tour. Meet at Forrest 
at 10.30. Look for GEC signs. 


Sunday 15 September 2.00 pm Geelong Environment Council Public Meeting 
Erskine House, Lorne 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS AUGUST 2002 


.. Compiled by John Bottomley 


Lots of waders, cuckoos and bush birds-reported this month. Flocks of several wader species suggest the 
early arrival of summer visitors although our Winter visitors from New Zealand, the Double Banded Plovers are 
still with us. Keep your eyes open over the next few weeks for cuckoos. No reports of Shining bronze Cuckoos 
as yet but | imagine we will get one soon. It is very reassuring to have so many records for bush birds with 
Honeyeaters and Robins particularly well represented. As was the case last month we have a ‘full set’ of the 
robins that can be seen locally. Honeyeaters were numerous with significant numbers of Fuscous Honeyeaters 
reported from the Brisbane Ranges. Also present at Durdidwarrah is a Yellow-plumed Honeyeater. This is only 
the second report of this species in the Geelong region since 1888. Other noteworthy records are of a very 
early Rufous Whistler at the You Yangs, a Crested Bellbird at Eynesbury, a first for the region outside the Long ` 
Forest, and of a flock of over twenty Diamond Firetails at the You Yangs. The drought further North is providing 
us with some unusual records. 


Observations were submitted by (BSt) Bill Stent, (BAt) Bryant Attwood, (DHe) Dean Hewish, (GMc) Gordon 
McCarthy, (HWo) Heather Wood, (Jca) Jocelyn Calvert, (JB) John Bottomley, (JN) John Newman, (MHe) 
Marilyn Hewish, (MVV) Mike Weston, (RAI) Richard Alcorn, (RBu) Rohan Bugg, (RMc) Rob McKenzie 


Species Number Date Comments Observer 
Stubble Quail 8 20/07/02 Reedy Lake at Fitzgeralds Road. MHe 
Blue-billed Duck 117 24/07/02 Lake Victoria. MHe, BSt 
380+ 8/08/02 Durdidwarrah on reservoirs. RMc 
Australasian Gannet 35-40 23/07/02 Portarlington. Feeding off Steele Rocks. RMc * 
White-bellied Sea-eagle 1 7/08/02 Long Forest. Also seen 23/06/02 at Lake Merrimu. RBu, MHe 
Collared Sparrowhawk 1 31/07/02 Anglesea at Bald Hills. A tiny male displaying great RMc 
aerial gymnastics while hunting. 
Painted Button-quail 3 8/08/02 Eynesbury. RBu 
Eastern Curlew 1 28/07/02 Barwon Heads at the Sheepwash. RMc 
Red-necked Stint 500+/- 28/07/02 Lake Connewarre in delta area. RMc 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 4 28/07/02 Lake Connewarre in delta area. - RMc 
Curlew Sandpiper 70 28/07/02 Lake Connewarre in delta area. RMc 
Black-winged Stilt 89 28/07/02 St.Leonards Salt Lagoon. MHe 
Banded Stilt 59 19/07/02 Moolap Saltworks in Southeast section. RMc 
200+/- 28/07/02 Lake Connewarre in delta area. RMc 
Red-necked Avocet 50+ 11/08/02 Pt. Henry wetlands at Windmill Lane. Also 50+ on BAt 
17/08/02. 
250+ 28/07/02 Moolap Saltworks. BAt 
120 28/07/02 Lake Connewarre in delta area. RMc 
Double-banded Plover 530+ 19/07/02 Moolap Saltworks. In two flocks of 230 and 300. RMc 
Black-fronted Dotterel 3 27/07/02 Lake Lorne. A pair were mating. MHe 
1 17/08/02 ALCOA wetlands. BAt 
Hooded Plover 5 18/07/02 13th Beach. Three adults and two immature birds. HWo 
Dogs a problem. Also 20/07/02. 
26/07/02 13th Beach. Three adults and one immature. HWo 
3/08/02 13th Beach. Three adults and two immatures. HWo 
Red-kneed Dotterel 8 28/07/02 ALCOA wetlands. Also twelve on 10/08/02 and BAt 
11/08/02, ten on 15/08/02 and eight on 17/08/02. 
4 28/07/02 Lake Connewarre in delta area. RMc 
Gull-billed Tern 3 19/07/02 Moolap Saltworks. MHe, GMc 
Long-billed Corella 300+ 7/08/02 Shelford. BAt 
Little Corella 1000+/- 25/07/02 You Yangs. To West around Wooloomanata. RMc 
500+/- 8/08/02 Eynesbury. RBu 
Swift Parrot 1 15/07/02 Leopold. RMc 
15-20 19/07/02 Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road at Granite Road. MHe ' 
Pallid Cuckoo 1 27/07/02 Gnarwarre. í BAt 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 1 24/07/02 Lake Victoria. MHe, BSt 
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Species Number Date Comment Observer 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 1 26/07/02 Newtown. BAt 
1 28/07/02 St. Leonards Salt Lagoon. MHe 
1 1/08/02 Jerringot. BAt 
2 2/08/02 Fyansford. BAt 
1 4/08/02 Brisbane Ranges, Stony Creek Picnic Ground. MHe 
1 18/08/02 DeMotts Road, Anakie. JB 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 1 20/07/02 Reedy Lake at Woods Road. MHe 
1 21/07/02 Long Forest at Long Point. MHe 
2 2/08/02 Pt. Henry. GMc 
5 11/08/02 ALCOA wetlands at Windmill Lane. BAt 
Barn Owl 1 4/08/02 You Yangs on East side. MW 
1 6/08/02 Anakie, Old Boundary Road DHe, MHe 
Australian Owlet-nightjar 1 30/07/02 Brisbane Ranges at Little River Gorge. RMc 
1 7/08/02 Long Forest. RBu 
Speckled Warbler 2 25/07/02 You Yangs, Stockyards Ridge. RMc 
6 8/08/02 Eynesbury. RBu 
Southern Whiteface 2 8/08/02 Eynesbury. RBu 
White-eared Honeyeater 3 31/07/02 You Yangs. BAt 
Fuscous Honeyeater 7 2/08/02 Durdidwarrah-Steiglitz Road at Manna Gum Track. Still MHe, JB 
present 8/08/02. 
26 8/08/02 Brisbane Ranges in Durdidwarrah reservoirs/Waterhole RMc 
Tk./Lease Rd./Manna Gum Tk. area. 
Yellow-plumed Honeyeater 1 30/07/02 Durdidwarrah-Steiglitz Road at Manna Gum Track. Still RMc 
present 8/08/02. 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 5 3/08/02 You Yangs in three separate locations. RMc 
White-naped Honeyeater 8 22/07/02 Newtown. In flowering eucalypt. Also one on 29/07/02. BAt 
15 5/08/02 Torquay, Grasstree Park. BAt 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 1 31/07/02 Eumeralla Flora Reserve. -RMoc 
11 31/07/02 Anglesea in Bald Hills. RMc' 
White-fronted Chat 150 28/07/02 Freshwater Lake. : DHe, MHe 
Jacky Winter 19 25/07/02 You Yangs. Most in pairs. : RMc 
Scarlet Robin 3 31/07/02 You Yangs. One male and two brown birds. BAt 
Red-capped Robin 2 12/07/02 You Yangs. Both immature birds. RMc 
2 21/07/02 Long Forest i MHe 
2 7/08/02 Long Forest. One male. RBu 
Flame Robin 4 5/08/02 Mt. Duneed. One red and three brown birds. BAt 
Rose Robin 1 18/08/02 Wensleydale. A male bird. JN 
Pink Robin 1 8/08/02 Eynesbury. A brown bird. RBu 
Eastern Yellow Robin 1 25/07/02 You Yangs. Building a nest in a dead wattle. RMc 
Varied Sitella 4-6 8/08/02 Brisbane Ranges, Loggers Track. JB 
Olive Whistler 1 30/07/02 Anglesea in Bald Hills. RMc 
Rufous Whistler 1 25/07/02 You Yangs. This is a very early record. Most years not RMc 
seen before September. 
Crested Bellbird 1 8/08/02 Eynesbury. RBu 
Satin Bowerbird 4 18/08/02 Wensleydale. All green birds. JN 
Diamond Firetail 1 3/07/02 You Yangs at lower end of Great Circle. BAt 
36 25/07/02 You Yangs. All in the Hovells Creek area including a RMc 
flock of 21 near Wooloomanata. 
3 8/08/02 Eynesbury. RBu 
Clamorous Reed-warbler 1 . 11/07/02 Reedy Lake at boat launching area. RMc 
1 120/07/02 Reedy Lake at Fitzgeralds Road. MHe 
Little Grassbird 1 8/08/02 Eynesbury. RBu 
Brown Songlark 1 21/07/02 Lake Merrimu. ; RAI, MHe 
Golden-headed Cisticola 5 20/07/02 Reedy Lake. MHe, JB, JCa 
Silvereye 10+ 17/07/02 Highton. Also 15 on 20/07/02. BAt 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2002—2003 


President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Vice-President John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 
Secretar Atison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 woodies@jc.com.au 
Committee Member Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 

3 ‘ Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

5 Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 


Position vacant 
Position vacant 
Position vacant 
Position vacant 


Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 Mobile 0416 006407 
3 (E-mail address) cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Bio-diversity Group Frank Scheelings 5229 7494 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 035367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Seaview Park Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Honorary Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 23 September, 2002. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help — late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette to P.O. Box 1047, Geelong, 3200 
Email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
Phone Claire: 5243 7047 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


ROSTERS 
LIBRARY SUPPER MAILING 


SEPT Sheila Silver Judy Davies Sheila Silver 
Bev Wheeler 


OCT Mary Hamilton Heather Cameron 
Colleen Berger 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 
Use the driveway between the big hall and the playing field. 
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